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EDITORIALS 


Washington column of our issue of May 19 this 

publication, referring to Letter Contracts men- 
tioned that “if the Quartermaster decides to terminate 
the contract or price agreement cannot be reached ‘fair 
compensation’ will be paid the canner to reimburse him 
for expenses incurred.” That statement, we are told, 
can be misleading. It would be perfectly true, if it 
could be proven that the QM price offered in negotia- 
tion for the definitive contract is unreasonable. Let’s 
dwell for a moment on that word “unreasonable.” The 
Letter Contract very definitely states ‘in no event shall 
the unit price exceed the maximum ceiling price as 
established by OPS or other authorized government 
agency,” but nowhere does it mention the fact that the 
QM will pay ceiling prices. In fact, it says that “the 
price to be finalized in the definitive contract shall not 
exceed the cut-off price determined by the Chief QM 
Purchasing Division, Chicago QM Depot, for the con- 
tractors area in effect on the date of execution by the 
contractor of the definitive contract.” 


| Washi CONTRACTS—About a month ago in the 


Quartermaster buyers are, of course, governed by 
certain restrictions. Generally speaking though, they 
are much the same as any buyer, trying to get the very 
best buy they possibly can, and that’s understandable. 
Agreement on a reasonable price should not be too 
dificult, particularly when the individual problems of 
the two parties are mutually understood. If they are 
not, then it’s hardly likely that any agreement can be 
reached. Canners will know that in the performance 
of QM contracts, they will be expected to follow normal 
business procedure. French style bean canners, for 
instance, stop buying beans and close down their line 
when the raw product price gets too high. The Quar- 
termaster will expect a like performance in the execu- 
tion of their contract. The same, of course, applies to 
tomatoes and other products bought on the open mar- 
ket. Actually ordinary costs of packing will not be 
taken into consideration by the Quartermaster any 
more ‘han they are by the civilian buyer. On the other 
hand, the Quartermaster may be expected to pay the 
tanner a price comparable to that he receives from the 


| civilie buyer for a like grade, and that applies to a 


grade within a grade. In other words, Extra Stand- 
ards ave not Extra Standards. Many of them are bet- 
ter then others, and vice versa. 


The “fair compensation” clause was inserted into 
the contract to cover added expenses incident to QM 
purche-es should there be an unexpected curtailment 
M requirements. 
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Q.M. QUOTAS—There’s another matter with re- 
spect to Quartermaster buying that may be causing 
concern to some canners. There’s been a report that 
the QM is notifying pea canners that it will take only 
88 per cent of the proposed set-asides and that similar 
reduction may apply to most other canned foods. As 
far as we can determine, there has been no official an- 
nouncement to that effect up to this writing. How- 
ever, it may be so, for we do know that Quartermaster 
requirements have been recalculated, as they must 
needs be from time to time. Even if true, it’s never- 
theless hardly likely that this percentage will affect 
the individual canner. The Quartermaster has never 
bought 100 per cent of requirements—sometimes 115 
percent, sometimes 90 percent, but never an even one 
hundred percent. For all practical purposes that 
would be impossible. It depends on so many things 
beginning with crop conditions, has to do with grade 
rejection, container size, individual requests for re- 
lease, and many other variables ordinarly connected 
with the purchase of canned foods. Actually a reduc- 
tion of 12 percent in the Quartermaster take of peas 
would amount to something less than 240,000 cases. 
That’s hardly enough to get excited about, and is usu- 
ally exceeded in effect one way or the other in a normal 
year by the weather. Alaska pea packers of the Tri 
State area right now know exactly what we mean by 
this statement. 


GROWING COSTS—Speaking of peas, the report of 
the Extension Service of Penn State College on can- 
nery pea production practices and costs, appearing 
elsewhere in this issue, is republished by special per- 
mission. This is a most important document for pea 
canners and for all those interested in pea canning. 
True, this report represents cost in but one area, but 
it gains added significance when it is understood that 
the ten year average yield of peas in Pennsylvania is 
exceeded only in the Northwest. Also, in studying the 
report, it would be well to remember that yields, in 
Pennsylvania in 1951 were far in excess of the 19 year 
average, which is down closer to a ton per acre. The 
report indicates, as NCA’s Dr. Mahoney says, that 
something has to be done about growing peas, and soon. 
Despite recent additions of most helpful, cost. reducing 
harvesting aids, and generally higher prices, the profit 
picture in growing peas isn’t too alluring. Maybe the 
answer, as Dr. Mahoney suggests, is in growing peas 
as a vegetable crop should be grown instead of like a 
field crop. At any rate, higher yields are a necessity 
if this vegetable is to maintain its leading position 
with the consumer. 
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Cannery Pea Production Practices and Costs 


PRACTICES 


Many questions regarding the cultural 
practices and the profitableness of pro- 
cessing peas have arisen in recent years. 
In order to answer these and similar 
questions, a study was undertaken which 
included interviewing about 125 repre- 
sentative pea growers. The information 
on which the study is based was obtained 
from farmers by the Vegetable Garden 
ing Extension Specialists, Farm Man- 
agement Extension Specialists, and the 
County Agricultural Extension Agents 
of The Pennsylvania State College. 


Contacts with farmers were confined 
to the pea-producing areas of Pennsyl- 
vania. Contacts were made shortly after 
the 1951 planting season and again after 
the crop was harvested. Data were ob- 
tained from the grower for the various 
operations of preparing the land, plant, 
ing, growing and harvesting the crop, 
the value and amount of time spent, and 
the value of the land. From farm rec- 
ords and other sources the cash expense 
for seed, fertilizer, lime, taxes, hired 
labor, and the amounts and grades of 
peas delivered were obtained. 


DESCRIPTION OF FARMS 
SURVEYED 


The farms on which peas were pro- 
duced in the different counties could be 
described as general livestock and crop 
farms. Sixty-six percent of the farms 
reporting were crop and livestock farms, 
seven percent were farms with general 
crops and no livestock, 10 percent were 
dairy farms, seven percent, six percent, 
and two percent were potato farms, poul- 
try and general crops, and vegetable and 
fruit farms, respectively. Eighty-eight 
percent of the farms surveyed were 
owned by the grower. 


CANNERS’ SERVICES TO GROWERS 


From the earliest days of pea growing 
in Pennsylvania, canners have furnished 
a number of services for their growers. 
Some of the longer established services 
are the securing of seed and inoculant 
for the grower and the inspection of the 
peas at harvest time by fieldmen to de- 
termine proper time of cutting. In recent 
years these services have been expanded 
greatly. A number of companies now 
offer soil testing services. Also, where 
aphids are a problem, companies usually 
either have dusting equipment or hire 
airplane dusters and dust the peas when 
necessary for the grower. Some com- 
panies also cut the farmer’s peas with 
special pea harvesters, arrange for 
trucking service to haul the peas to the 
viner, and furnish labor for loading the 
peas in the field and pitching them into 
the viner. 

The shortage of farm labor during the 
last seven to ten years and the com- 
panies’ requirements for increased pea 


By MONROE J. ARMES and 
R. F. FLETCHER 


Pennsylvania State College, Division of 
Agricultural Extension 


production were the more important rea- 
sons for the expansion of harvest serv- 
ices. Most companies believe that these 
services are effective inducements for ob- 
taining larger acreages, better quality, 
higher yields of peas, and more efficient 
plant operations. The following table 
indicates the number of growers inter- 
viewed that had their peas cut by the 
canner, custom cut, cut by the grower 
himself. In almost all instances where 
canners cut the peas, they furnished the 
loading and hauling services also. 


METHOD USED TO CUT PEAS 
AT HARVEST TIME 


Farms Reporting 
Cut by Canner 
Custom Cut 

Cut by Grower 


The development of the Hume-Love 
harvester which reduces field losses of 
peas and the desire of canners to control 
and speed up the harvset have also been 
factors in the increased amount of work 
done for the pea growers. The Porter- 
way harvester and more recently the ex- 
perimental pea combine are expected to 
play a large part in the harvest services 
offered in the future by the canner. 

Nearly 68 percent of the pea growers 
reported their peas were cut with the 
Hume-Love pea harvester or special pea- 
harvesting equipment and for the most 
part on a custom basis operated.‘by can- 
ning companies. The other 32 percent 
of the growers had their peas cut with 
horse or tractor-drawn mowers. 


FERTILIZER FOR PEAS 


Pea growers with one or more years’ 
experience applied an average of 30 
pounds of nitrogen, 81 pounds P2O;, and 
48 pounds KsO per acre for the peas. 
The average yields of 3,169 pounds per 
acre for sweets and 2,422 pounds per 
acre for Alaska were obtained with gross 
receipts of $144.07 and $135.68 per acre, 
respectively. Twenty-eight new pea grow- 
ers with no experience applied an aver- 
age of 24 pounds of nitrogen, 56 pounds 
of P2:O;, and 47 pounds of K2O per acre 
with an average yield of 2,362 pounds 
per acre for sweets and an average gross 
per acre of $119.93. 

A fertilizer demonstration in Sullivan 
County during the 1951 pea season indi- 
cates that where the soil is in low to 
medium state of fertility, highest yields 
were obtained from fertilizer applica- 
tions (29 to 42 lbs. of nitrogen, 76 to 87 
lbs. of phosphate, and 23 to 43 lbs. of 
potassium). The fertilizer amounts that 
were used to supply the N, P205, and 


KO were applications of 711, 724, and 
758 pounds per acre of 4-12-12, 5-10-10, 
and 6-12-6, respectively. We could as. 
sume, therefore, that the farmers inter. 
viewed in this study have found through 
experience that heavy applications of 
fertilizer will average better yields of 
high-quality peas over a period of years, 

Eighty-six percent of the farmers ap- 
plied all the fertilizer in one application, 
Of the number of growers that used one 
application of fertilizer, 70 percent 
drilled the fertilizer deep just before 
seeding, 27 percent drilled the fertilizer 
and harrowed it in, two percent drilled 
fertilizer with seed, and less than one 
percent plowed down all the fertilizer, 
Fourteen percent of the farmers re- 
ported the fertilizer was applied in split 
applications. Nearly half of this group 
drilled part of the fertilizer and the bal- 
ance was applied with the seed. The 
remainder of this group plowed down 
part of the fertilizer and part was sowed 
with the seed. 


ROTATION 

Records from 68 farmers that had pre- 
vious experience growing peas show 41 
percent had less than five years’ experi- 
ence, 40 percent had five to 10 years, and 
19 percent had over 10 years’ experience, 
Of this group of experienced pea grow- 
ers, 78 percent mentioned that peas had 
not been planted on the same soil for 
three or more years. Peas following 
peas in the rotation were reported by 20 
percent of the growers, while two per- 
cent reported peas had been planted on 
the same soil two years ago. It was note- 
worthy that 83 percent of the pea fields 
were in cultivated crops the preceding 
year. 


SOIL FOR PEAS 

Apparently the farmers interviewed in 
this study know the importance of a high 
level of soil fertility for peas. Sixty- 
eight percent of the pea fields were re- 
ported in good fertility range. Twenty- 
five percent applied manure this year for 
the pea crop and 50 percent had applied 
manure to the fields the year before. 
Thus it is easily seen that pea growers 
try to maintain a high fertility level in 
the soil for this crop. 

Planting when the soil was in a good, 
friable condition was reported by 91 per 
cent of the experienced growers. The 
importance of good drainage and a uni- 
form soil condition was mentioned 4 
essential both to high yields and good 
quality. The records show 64 percent of 
the growers planted on medium loam and 
30 percent planted on gravel or shaly 
loam soils. Six percent planted on clay 
loam and sandy loam soils. 


LIME 
Seventy percent of the farmers inter 
viewed applied lime for the pea crop. 
Of the number of growers who reported 
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usine lime, 51 percent applied lime down 
the spout with the seed, 26 percent 
broadcast lime before seeding plus addi- 
tion! lime down.the spout while seeding, 
and 22 percent applied the lime broad- 
cast. The average amount of ground 
limestone applied with the seed was 330 
pounds per acre. Broadcast applications 
averaged 2,495 pounds per acre and 75 
percent of the records indicated spring 
applications. 


SEEDBED PREPARATION 
Experienced pea growers worked their 
soil an average of five times before 
planting. New pea growers and pea 
growers contracting on a rented acreage 
basis worked their soil an average of 
3.2 times before planting. 


Planting as soon as soil and weather 
conditions permit has been the practice 
in this State and date of planting is an 
important factor governing yields. Of 
the 108 records indicating what method 
was used to determine planting dates, 
65 percent reported they planted when 
ready, 25 percent planted when the can- 
ner told them to plant, 6 percent and 4 
percent determined planting dates by 
number of growing days and heat-unit 
method, respectively. 


INOCULATION 


About 97 percent of the growers used 
inoculant at planting time and 3 percent 
applied no inoculant. Of the number of 
farmers who applied inoculant, 49 per- 


cent used dry culture on moist seed while 
35 percent placed the inoculant in ground 
limestone and drilled it with the peas. 
Five percent used dry culture on dry 
seed, usually mixing them together in the 
drill box. The remainder used jell cul- 
ture and wet culture on dry seed. 


SEEDING RATE 


Fifity-five percent of the Alaska pea 
growers used 4 to 4.5 bushels per acre, 
42 percent used 4.6 to 5.0 bushels, and 
3 percent used over 5 bushels per acre. 
With the sweet varieties, 52 percent of 
the growers sowed 4.6 to 5.0 bushels per 
acre, 22 percent 4.0 to 4.5 bushels, 22 


PRACTICES 
(Continued on Page 10) 


COST OF PRODUCING PEAS 


Records of production costs were se- 
cured from the same growers from whom 
the cultural practice records were taken. 
Eighty-five of these are included in the 
cost summary. The others were not in- 
cluded because the methods of producing 
the crop were not comparable. 

In calculating the cost of producing 
peas, man labor was charged at 75 cents 
per hour, horse labor at 35 cents per 
hour, and tractor use at $1.25 per hour. 
The cost of seed was secured from the 
statements submitted by the canners to 


NUMBER OF MAN, HORSE, TRUCK AND TRACTOR 


the growers. 


The figure for inoculation given in 
the mimeographed statement does not 
include all the inoculation costs because 
in several instances the cost of seed 
included inoculation. Fertilizer was 
charged at full cost to the pea crop. 


Lime, when applied to the soil for the 
purpose of correcting acidity, was 
charged at 25 percent of the cost to the 
pea crop. Such lime as was applied with 
the seed and inoculation was charged 
100 percent to the crop. 


HOURS USED IN GROWING AN ACRE OF PEAS AND 


Manure was charged to the crop at 
$1.00 per ton on the assumption that it 
was worth at least $2.00 per ton, but 
only part of its value was recovered by 
the pea crop. 

The figure on interest and depreciation 
includes interest on the value of the land 
used in growing the crop and the share 
of equipment used chargeable to the pea 
crop. It also includes depreciation on 
the equipment and taxes on the land. 
Where the peas were followed by another 
crop in the same season, land values and 
tax charges were only 50 percent of the 
total land value or yearly tax rate . 


TOTAL COST INVOLVED IN PRODUCING ONE ACRE OF 


PEAS IN 1951 


THE COST OF THESE OPERATIONS: 


Truck and 
Man Horse Tractor 
Hours Hours Hours Cost 
Hauling manure ............ 48 42 $ .89 
Hauling fertilizer, lime, 

Applying lime — pa 24 
1.16 — 1.16 2.32 
Cultipacking. 41 24 .60 
16 .004 14 .29 
14 .004 .09 
Applying fertilizer ........ 88 .72 1.58 
1.13 .017 -74 1.78 

Total growing ........ 5.90 .025 5.01 $10.70 
85 .027 52 1.30 
3.24 51 3.06 

‘otal harvesting...... 5.37 .027 2.00 $ 6.54 

11.27 052 7.01 $17.24 


Th total hours of man labor and equipment use which the 
farme» furnished to produce the pea crop in 1951 are consider- 
able | ss than they were five to ten years ago. This is probably 
due t: the use of more tractor power and larger equipment. The 
harve < labor in particular is much less than formerly. It should 
be not d that much of the harvesting is now done by the canner. 
The « st of harvesting when done by the grower was always 
less than the rates charged by the processor. 
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Adams 


Centre Cumberland Jefferson 
Lycoming Franklin Potter 
Northumberland Lancaster Somerset State 
Union York Sullivan 
Number of records.. 21 34 30 85 
Number of acres...... 259.70 375.95 628.40 1,264.05 
Yield per acre%........ 3,115 2,798 2,534 2,732 
Tons of manure....... .93 3.27 42 1.38 
Pounds of fertilizer 679 652 546 605 
Bushels of seed........ 4.70 5.00 4.57 4.72 
Cost OF GROWING: 
Of $32.97 $37.45 $29.76 $32.71 
Cost of inoculation.. 14 .23 23 .26 
Cost of fertilizer...... 15.59 14.02 15.96 15.31 
Cost of lime.............. 81 59 2.46 1.56 
Cost of manure........ 93 3.27 42 1.38 
Mise. cash costs........ 22 .02 
Interest and deprec. 9.11 10.12 7.05 8.39 
Cost of man labor.... 4.36 5.09 4.06 4.43 
Cost of horse labor... — .02 01 
Cost of truck and 
tractor use .......... 6.35 7.86 5.28 6.26 
Total Growing 
70.26 78.85 65.36 70.38 
Cost OF HARVESTING: 
Man labor ............000 7.93 3.71 2.60 4.02 
Horse labor ............. .03 — 01 01 
Truck and tractor 
4.70 2.16 1.80 2.50 
7.73 17.14 25.39 19.31 
Total Harvesting 
20.39 23.01 29.80 25.84 
Total Costs ...... $90.65 $101.86 $95.16 $96.23 
Cost Per Ton.... $58.20 $ 72.80 $75.11 $70.44 


* The yield figures given here include both sweets and Alaska varieties, als» 
new and experienced growers. 
** For actual amounts of plant food, see discussion of fertilizer for peas. 
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CANNERY PEA PRODUCTION 
PRACTICES AND COSTS 
IN PENNSYLVANIA IN 1951 


(Continued from Page 9) 


percent used over 5 bushels, and 3 per- 
cent used less than 4 bushels per acre. 


LEVELING THE FIELD 


Eighty-five percent of the farmers 
leveled their pea fields after planting. 
Of the number of growers who reported 
leveling the field, 30 percent drilled the 
peas and leveled the field in one opera- 
tion, while 70 percent leveled their fields 
in separate operations. Fifteen percent 
of the farmers reported their fields were 
not leveled. Of this group nearly all 
were new pea growers and growers con- 
tracting peas on a rented acreage basis. 


WEEDS AND WEED CONTROL 


Around 20 percent of the pea growers 
reported weeds were a serious problem 
in 1951 and 7 percent reported weeds 
were present but not seriously affecting 
the pea crop. Nine percent of the grow- 
ers used weed control measures and in 
most cases the canning companies fur- 
nished the equipment and material at 
prevailing custom rates. 


PEA VINES AS SILAGE 


During the harvest season most can- 
ners assume the responsibility for stack- 
ing the vines and then allocating them 
to the growers on the basis of the num- 
ber of acres planted. A small fee is 
charged to the growers on a per ton 
basis to cover the costs of stacking. 
Fifty-six percent of the farmers reported 
their vines were stacked at the viner, 
while 8 percent reported the pea vines 
were returned to the farm at harvest 
time. Three percent reported the viners 
were located on their farm and all vines 
became their possession. Thirty-three 
percent of the growers used the pea 
vines for feeding livestock. 


During 1951, 54 percent of the farm- 
ers interviewed reported a better than 
average pea season, 32 percent reported 
an average season, and 14 percent re- 
ported a poor.pea season. 


CANNERS LEAGUE LAUNCHES 
CAMPAIGN ON PROPER USE 
OF LUGS AND PALLETS 


An educational campaign as to the 
proper and improper uses of canners’ lug 
boxes and pallets has been launched by 
the Canners League of California. Timed 
with the opening of the volume fruit 
canning season, the program aims to cut 
down on the number of lugs and pallets 
broken, destroyed, lost, strayed or stolen 
during the 1952 operating season. 

Keystone of the campaign will be 
orientation of all affected parties to the 
provisions of the California Container 
Brands Act. This law, originally enacted 
in 1921 and subsequently amended sev- 
eral times, makes it unlawful to use or 
fill any registered container except for 
the packer or canner whose name ap- 


10 


pears on the container. Further, it is 
unlawful to obliterate or conceal the 
brand on any container, as well as sell, 
buy, give, take, or otherwise traffic in 
registered containers. Where violations 
are suspected, the registered owner may 
sue for triple damages, costs and at- 
torney fees. 

Intensive field work will be conducted 
by the League with growers, grower as- 
sociations, fresh shippers, fruit and 
vegetable processors, truckers, haulers 
and other transport groups, warehouse- 
men—in fact, all users of lugs and pal- 
lets—to acquaint them with the program 
to get such property back to the rightful 
owners, and the penalties for failure to 
do so. Coordinated with the field work 
will be a statewide publicity program 
seeking the help of editors and broad- 
casters in disseminating this information 
throughout our vast agricultural com- 
munity. 


PEA WEEVIL CONTROL 
DEPENDS MUCH ON TIMING 


Good timing is most important in the 
control of the pea weevil by insecticides, 
according to entomologists at the Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva, N. Y. 

Also, it is important to find out if 
there is a sufficient number of weevils 
present in a pea field to justify dusting. 
This is done by “sweeping” the field with 
an insect net, explain the Station scien- 
tists. If one adult beetle is found for 
each fifty sweeps of the net, treatment 
should begin at once, they say. 

Rotenone and parathion are used for 
control of pea weevil. If aphids are 
also a problem, parathion is indicated. 
Rotenone is applied as a one percent 
dust containing two to three percent lub- 
ricating oil (S.A.E. 10). Parathion is 
used as one percent dust or may be ap- 
plied as a spray, using one pint of 25 
percent emulsion to the acre. 

Treatment begins when about one 
fourth of the pea vines are in bloom. 
Three applications may be necessary, 
depending upon the amount of infesta- 
tion. It takes 40 pounds of dust to the 
acre for each application where ground 
dusting is used or 50 pounds with air- 
plane dusting. It will take 15 to 20 gal- 
lons of parathion spray to the acre with 
ground equipment, or three to five gal- 
lons if applied by airplane. 


“The pea weevil is a small, round, 
black beetle with white flecks on its back, 
that spends the winter under rough 
bark, in hedge rows, stone fences, lum- 
ber piles, trash piles, and similar places,” 
say the entomologists. They feed only 
on peas and may fly two or three miles 
to find a pea field. 


“The adult beetles feed on the blos- 
soms and begin laying their slender 
orange-colored eggs on the pods as the 
latter begin to set. The eggs hatch in 
six to ten days and the young grubs bur- 
row directly into the peas, leaving a tiny, 
slightly discolored hole. Infested peas 
are spoken of as ‘stung peas’.” 


SALES SENSE 


By Jack Bedford 
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COMPETITION 


Competition, they tell me, is the life of 
business and the death of profits. 


$$$ $33 $ 


Sales Sense in handling competition 
starts out with the fundamental rule: 
Why bring it up? 


SS 


Selling the exclusive features of your 
product . . . not how much better it is 
than competitions, is the second rule of 
Sales Sense in handling competition. 


Claims confuse .. . facts convince. Ap- 
ply Sales Sense to your handling of com- 
petition and prove why your product is 
better. 


If your customer is still skeptical 
about the merits of your product in com- 
parison with competition, give him a sim- 
ple test to perform . . . something your 
customer can do to prove to himself that 
your product is best. 


Some customers will not like you if 
you talk about others in a uncomplimen- 
tary way ... remember this rule of sell- 
ing with Sales Sense: Don’t knock com- 
petition! 


Competition may be anywhere . . . 
salesmen selling products that you do 
not think are your competition . . . the 
battle for the bucks is keen and mighty 
competitive. 


SS 


It seems to me that even Congress has 
its competition ...a five ring circus. 


Of course, you may be lucky an not 
have any competition ... or any cus- 
tomers. 


Maybe that’s why they say honesty is 
the best policy ... it has such little com- 
petition. 
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Abstracts of Selected Papers Delivered at IFT Meeting 


CHANGES IN RED CHERRIES CAUSED BY 
BRUISING, COOLING AND SOAKING 


hk. T. WHITTENBERGER and CLAUDE H. HILLS 
Eustern Regional Research Laboratory, Philadelphia, Pa. 


When unbruised Montmorency cherries were soaked in water 
they increased in weight and in firmness, and decreased in solu- 
ble solids content and in acidity. Bruised cherries, however, did 
not gain significantly in weight and lost appreciable quantities 
of soluble solids into the soaking medium. Most commercially 
handled cherries were rather severely bruised. 


The principal pathway for the exchange of substances be- 
tween the cherries and the soaking medium was the area of 
tissue exposed by the removal of stems. All cherries became 
more firm and lost fewer soluble ‘solids when soaked at 1°C. than 
when soaked at 10° or 21°C. Not all of the changes which 
occurred in the cherries during soaking were caused by the 
soaking treatment alone. Cherries stored in air at 1°C. in- 
creased steadily in firmness and in soluble solids content. Un- 
bruised cherries kept well under these conditions of storage for 
a period as long as 12 days. The firmness of both bruised and 
unbruised cherries was increased by lowering their temperature, 
by treating them with calcium ion, by permitting them to age 
naturally, and by soaking them in water. 


SOME EFFECTS OF BRUISING ON THE YIELD AND 
QUALITY OF CANNED MONTMORENCY CHERRIES 


CLAUDE H. HILLS and R. T. WHITTENBERGER 
Eastern Regional Research Laboratory, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
W. F. ROBERTSON and W. H. CASE 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station, East Lansing, Mich. 


In a previous study it was shown that commercially harvested 
cherries arrive at the processing plant in a bruised condition. 
Bruising affects the behavior of the fruit during soaking, pitting 
and canning. Unbruised fruit gains in weight during soaking, 
but part of this gain is lost during subsequent pitting and can- 
ning. Bruised cherries show lower pitting losses and higher 
ratios of drained weight to put-in weight, although the actual 
yields based on weight of raw fruit are lower. The ratio of 
drained weight to put-in weight is not a valid criterion of yield 
because it ignores changes in weight during soaking and losses 
during pitting. 

Bruising increased the tenderometer readings, intensified the 
red color, and decreased the soluble solids content of canned 
cherries, 

Cherries pitted and canned immediately after harvest gave 
low yields. Cooling in air was as effective as soaking in cold 
water for maintaining normal yields of canned fruit. 


AUTOSTERILIZATION OF THERMOPHILIC SPORES 
IN CANNED FOODS DURING STORAGE AT 
TEM PERATURES BELOW THE GROWTH RANGE 


W. E. PEARCE and E. WHEATON 
and Technical Department, American Can Company, 
Maywood, Ill. 


Resear: 


Comm rcial observation that canned peas containing spores 


of ther: ophilie flat sour bacteria were no longer subject to 

spoilage after several months’ warehouse storage, was investi- 

gated b) a laboratory study. Inoculated packs of peas, cream 

style con, and dog food were processed at several sterilizing 

‘evels, toen stored at 70°F. At intervals, cans removed from 

a ‘ere incubated at 131°F. and examined for subsequent 
Olage, 
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With three different strains of flat sour organisms, the rate of 
spoilage in these products decreased with increasing length of 
storage at subminimal growth temperatures. Reduction in the 
spoilage rate occurred more rapidly with increase in sterilizing 
value of the process; and at commercial levels of sterilizing 
values for the products, elimination of spoilage upon incubation 
occurred after 4 to 14 months’ storage, depending on the con- 
centration of inoculation used. 

Work with one strain of thermophilic anaerobic hackoie indi- 
cated that this type of organism is not subject to this auto- 
sterilization phenomenon. Factors which might account for the 
behavior of thermophilic flat sour bacteria in this manner will 
be discussed. 


COMPARISON OF METHODS FOR MEASURING 
THE MATURITY FACTOR IN FROZEN PEAS 


R. U. MAKOWER, M. M. BOGGS, H. K. BURR, and 
H. S. OLCOTT 


Western Regional Research Laboratory, Albany, Calif. 


An extensive comparison of methods of measuring tenderness 
and maturity in frozen peas was carried out as follows: In each 
of three successive seasons Thomas Laxton and a different freez- 
ing variety of peas were grown in Utah and harvested in the 
pod at four stages of maturity. The peas, promptly chilled and 
shipped by air to the laboratory, were shelled, divided into size 
groups, blanched, frozen, and stored at —10°F. (—23.5°C.). 
The raw material of each size class was characterized by tender- 
ometer reading and determination of total solids, alcohol-insolu- 
ble solids, total sugars, starch content, percent yield, and weight 
per pea. The 20 to 24 frozen samples obtained each season were 
cooked and scored organoleptically for skin and cotyledon tex- 
tures by means of a novel experimental design. The organolep- 
tic scores were compared with determinations on the frozen 
material of total solids, aleohol-insoluble solids, average density, 
percentage sinkers in salt brines and sugar sirups, and tender- 
ometer reading after cooking. Measurements of skin toughness 
by means of the Boggs penetrometer and of an “amylose index” 
were also made the first season. Advantages and disadvantages 
of the various objective tests will be discussed. 


FROZEN CONCENTRATED MILK 


F. J. DOAN 
The Pennylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Sufficient is known concerning the technical aspects of pro- 
cessing and handling frozen concentrated milk to permit the 
marketing of a satisfactory product at the present time. Eco- 
nomically the venture does not appear feasible. 


Research has revealed that the problem of oxidized flavor can 
be controlled by using sufficient heat treatment to generate an 
antioxidative condition in the product, provided that metal con- 
tamination is avoided. Concentration and homogenization are 
themselves antioxidative agents. Denaturation of the casein 
during frozen storage is the limiting factor in the storage life 
of frozen concentrated milk. This can be substantially retarded 
by avoiding high heats (over 170°F. for 15 min.); by limiting 
concentration to three to one; by storing at temperatures under 
—10°F.; by removing calcium ion; and by avoiding holding the 
product "between concentration and freezing. The flocculation 
of casein is not as serious as might be judged from the appear- 
ance of the defrosted milk because, peculiarly enough, the floc- 
culation is reversible with heat up to an advanced degree. 

Frozen .concentrated milk is not likely to offer any serious 
competition to fresh fluid milk on the domestic market in the 
forseeable future. Nevertheless, it should find a use in supply- 
ing certain areas lacking a milk supply, in Army and Navy 
needs, as a storage product for milk solids. 
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WASHINGTON 


DEMURRAGE CHARGES 
TO INCLUDE SATURDAYS 


The I.C.C. in Amendment No. 3 to Sec- 
ond Revised Service Order No. 856 have 
again ordered, effective May 31, that 
Saturdays be included in computation of 
demurrage charges. The 65,000 lb. load- 
ing order on canned foods is also ex- 
tended by the amendment. F. L. Thomas, 
Traffic Manager, Wisconsin Canners 
Association sums up the changed regula- 
tion as follows: 


“FREETIME — You are allowed 48 
hours free time, exclusive of Saturdays, 
Sundays, and certain holidays, on all 
cars except those held for orders, bill of 
lading, diversion or reconsignment. This 
48 hours free time starts from the first 
7:00 A.M. after notification, placement 
or constructive placement. You are al- 
lowed certain additional free time due to 
weather interference, ‘bunching’, ‘run- 
around’, ete., provided you notify your 
station agent during such free time, but 
not after. Such notification must be in 
writing and not verbal. 


“CHARGES ON DEMURRAGE — 
$5.00 per car per day for the first two 
days after free time and $10.00 per car 
per day for the third and fourth day and 
$20.00 per car per day for each day 
thereafter, plus the 3 percent excise tax. 

Illustration of how fast demurrage 
accumulates can best be shown as fol- 
lows: 


Car arrives at 6:30 A.M. on Wednes- 
day, July 2, and is released at 10:30 
A.M. on Tuesday, July 8, and you do 
not work on July 4 (Holiday), July 5 
(Saturday) and July 6 (Sunday). 


Free time allowed only for July 2 
(Wednesday), July 3rd (Thursday). 
$5.00 per day assessed for July 

4 (Friday), July 5 (Satur- 

day) 
$10.00 per day assessed for July 

6 (Sunday), July 7 (Monday) 20.00 
$20.00 assessed for Tuesday, 

July 8, although unloaded at 

20.00 


$50.00 


“AVERAGE AGREEMENT—Due to 
only one credit being allowed against two 
debits, also no allowance being made for 
‘bunching’, ‘run-around’, etc., we would 
urge that unless you have facilities to 
quickly unload cars and some particular 
advantage being derived on average 
agreement, you immediately cancel such 
arrangement and go on ‘straight demur- 
rage’ plan. This will permit you to take 
advantage of ‘run-around’, ‘bunching,’ 
weather interference, etc., which do not 
apply where Average Agreement is in 
effect. 

Service Order 873 which requires that 
canned foods be loaded to 65,000 pounds 
per car, except on permit basis, has been 
extended until November 30, 1952.” 
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O.P.S. OAKAYS DELIVERED 
PRICING 


Manufacturers of certain dry grocery 
products including canned foods who bill 
their customers on an f.o.b. shipping 
point basis were permitted (June 9) by 
the Oftice of brice Stabilization to figure 
their ceiling prices on a delivered basis. 

The authorization, OPS said, will have 
no effect on the end price as the amount 
actually paid by ‘the buyer on the aver- 
age will be the same in either case. 

General Overriding Regulation 30, ef- 
fective June 9, 1952, permits these manu- 
facturers to add the transportation cost 
to the ceiling price of the product rather 
than sell at the lower price and have the 
buyer pay the freight. 

The regulation does not apply to per- 
ishable products, nor to fresh, frozen or 
processed meats, including dry sausage, 
nor to fresh or frozen poultry, fish, fruits 
and vegetables. It applies to “. .. those 
food commodities which (1) are cus- 
tomarily sold in grocery stores; and (2) 
are not subject to appreciable spoilage 
if kept in inventory on display for longer 
than one month.” 

The Agency explained that some 
manufacturers were in the process of 
changing to delivered prices or were 
planning to do so when the General Ceil- 
ing Price Regulation was issued. Both 
the GCPR and the Manufacturers’ Ceil- 
ing Price Regulation, CPR 22, which now 
includes most manufactured’ grocery 
products, established ceiling prices on the 
basis of the same method of handling 
transportation cost as was in existence 
during the base period of each regula- 
tion. In changing over to delivered 
prices, manufacturers will have to com- 
pute the transportation addition on a 
zone or area basis. The delivered prices 
may not be used until after the manu- 
facturer files a report with the OPS 
Office in Washington. 


JAPANESE RESTRICT 
TUNA FISHING 


Owners of Japanese tuna and skipjack 
fishing boats were sent a notice dated 
April 14, 1952, outlining a Japanese Gov- 
ernment authorized area for tuna fishing 
in the Pacific Ocean, reports a May 7 
American Embassy dispatch from Tokyo. 

A prohibited region has been estab- 
lished in the Eastern Pacific waters. No 
fisheries must be operated by Japanese 
fishermen in the following waters: In 
waters east of the Date Line in the 
Pacific Ocean, waters outside of the area 
bounded by the lines made connecting the 
crossing point of Lat. 40°N. and the 
Date Line, the crossing point of Lat. 
20°N. and Long. 140°W., the crossing 
point of Lat. 30°S. and Long. 140°W. 
and the crossing point of Lat. 30°S. and 
the Date Line. 

The restriction became effective on 
April 28 and is to continue until such 
date as decided by the Japanese Minister 
of Agriculture and forestry. The Japa- 
nese Government hopes that this tempo- 


rary restriction on Japanese tuna fishing 
will contribute toward International good 
will as well as aid in negotiating fish- 
eries treaties between Japan and coun- 
tries having an interest in the highseas 
fisheries and in the area where tuna fish- 
ing is conducted in the Pacific Ocean, 


KEWANEE BOILER AND 
ROSS HEATER MERGE 


Kewanee Boiler Corporation and Ross 
Heater & Manufacturing Co., Inc., two 
divisions of American Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corporation, have combined 
to form a new company, Kewanee-Ross 
Corporation, effective June 30th. 

Kewanee has long been known as a 
leading manufacturer of steel heating 
and power boilers, with main offices and 
works at Kewanee, Illinois and an east- 
ern plant at Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 

Ross, a recognized leader in the manu- 
facture of shell and tube heat exchang. 
ers, surface condensers and allied equip- 
ment, has its executive offices and plant 
in Buffalo, New York. 

Both units of Kewanee-Ross Corpora- 
tion will continue to operate as before, 
maintaining their respective plant loca- 
tions, sales offices and representatives. 
Charles H. Currier, former president of 
Ross Heater & Manufacturing Co., Inc, 
has been named chairman of the board 
of directors of Kewanee-Ross Corpora- 
tion. W. Bradford Russell, former presi- 
dent of Kewanee Boiler Corporation, is 
president of the new firm. 


PREDICTS CONTINUED 
HIGH SALES OF 
FROZEN ORANGE JUICE 


Howard G. Dick, eastern divisional 
sales manager of the Minute Maid Corp, 
predicts that sales of frozen orange juice 
by leading advertised brands will con- 
tinue at the present high rate for the 
balance of 1952. He addressed a meet: 
ing of Minute Maid district managers, 
merchandising personnel, and _ reporters 
from trade presses at a sales and eco 
nomic conference at Schmidt’s Farm, 
Scarsdale, New York, Thursday, May 2°. 

Citing the ten million gallons of con 
centrate packed by Minute Maid this 
year, Mr. Dick said that the unprece: 
dented consumer demand for frozen juice 
will be met: by a steady and sufficient 
supply through the remainder of the 
year. 

“The present rate of sales in the col 
centrate industry far exceeds the & 
pected supply of frozen juice. Since the 
packing season is near an end there is”! 
likely to be much change in this situ 
tion”, he said. 


GIURLANI ACCOUNT TO 
HONIG-COOPER 


A. Giurlani & Bros., San Francis 
California, makers of Star brand olivt 
oil, have appointed the Honiy-Coopt! 
Co., of this city, as advertising agent. 


June 16, 19% 
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PROCTOR HEADS FOOD 
TECHNOLOGISTS 


Dr. Bernard E. Proctor of the Mas-. 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, was named 
President of the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists at the Annual Meeting of the 
Association in Grand Rapids, this week. 
Dr. Berton S. Clark, Scientific Director 
of American Can Company at Maywood, 


illinois, was named President-Elect. 
Counsellors-at-Large included H. C. 
Diehl, George F. Garnatz, Louis B. 


Howard, Walter A. Maclinn, and Har- 
old S. Mitchell. 


TRI-STATE PACKERS’ OUTING 


The Annual Outing of the Tri-State 
Packers’ Association will be held on 
July 10, 1952 at the Miles River Yacht 
Club, St. Michaels, Maryland. 

In announcing the Summer Outing, 
President Sam Friel, of S. E. W. Friel, 
Queenstown, Maryland advises that a 
group of Packers and Supplymen will 
cruise down the Chesapeake and up the 
Miles River to the Club’s Harbor and 
has invited any one else who is inter- 
ested in the Processing Industry of this 
section to “motor in, cruise in, or fly in.” 

Besides all the available water sports, 
Mr. Friel mentioned the other recreation 
facilities of the Club such as horseshoes, 
tennis, shuffleboard, swings for children, 
acrab feast and dancing in the evening. 
Wives and children of those planning to 
attend are also invited to make this a 
real family outing. 

With the extras which are being of- 
fered in the entertainment line, attend- 
ance is expected to be about 200 this 
year, which will be an all-time high. 

Annually, many processors who buy 
tomatoes from the Eastern Shore use 
this Outing as an opportunity to look 
over the Shore’s tomato crop which will 
be approaching its harvest time. 


NEW YORK SUMMER OUTING 


The Annual Summer Outing of the 
New York State Canners & Freezers 
Association will be held at Oak Hill 
Country Club in Rochester, Wednesday, 
August 6. The club has just completed 
anew volf course and’ members of the 


Associa ‘ion expect to give it a good work 
out, 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION 
MOVES OFFICES 
The ffices of the Illinois Canners 
Association have been moved from 322 
Murray Building to 114% N. Monroe 
Street, streator, Illinois. Mail may be 
addresse:! to the Association at P. O. Box 
898. Telephone number remains 2072. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


QUEEN OF THE CHESAPEAKE 


CANNERS DAUGHTER ELECTED 
“QUEEN OF CHESAPEAKE” 


Sylvia Ann Jarboe, 17, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. “Bill” Jarboe, Harrison & 
Jarboe, Sherwood, Maryland who was 
recently crowned Princess of the Miles 
River Yacht Club, St. Michaels, Mary- 
land, was sent to the Maryland Yacht 
Club’s Annual Contest for “Queen of the 
Chesapeake.” In competition with eight 
other lovely princesses representing that 
number of yacht clubs on the Chesapeake 
Bay, she was crowned “Queen of the 
Chesapeake” on Sunday, June 1. 

The Commodore of the Miles River 
Yacht Club is James E. Warner who, 
like Sylvia’s father, is a partner in the 
firm of Harrison & Jarboe, packers of 
Whole Tomatoes in their four plants and 
of fish in another plant. 

Sylvia is currently entered in the 
State contest for ““Miss Vegetable Queen 
of 1952.” The “Queen” has many hob- 
bies and interests, among which are 
church work, sailing, music, and writing. 
She is a junior in St. Michael’s High 
School, edits the School paper and writes 
the school news column for the Easton 
Star Democrat. 


WILLKIE HEADS FISH CO. 


Pacific American Fisheries, Inc., Bell- 
ingham, Washington, has announced the 
election of E. E. Willkie as president, 
succeeding J. A. Green, who has retired 
because of ill health. Mr. Willkie was 
formerly a vice-president of Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby. 


MORRISVILLE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Canners of New York State inter- 
ested in establishing scholarships at the 
New York State Agricultural & Tech- 
nical Institute at Morrisville, may obtain 
full information for such a move from 
Roy Whipple at the Institute. Present 
scholarships are all on a year to year 
basis, and with one exception, all are for 
$100 per year. Mr. Whipple now has 15 
applicants for scholarship next fall. 


RED AND WHITE ELECTIONS 


Burt P. Flickinger, President of S. M. 
Flickinger & Company, Ine., Buffalo, 
New York, has been elected Pres:dent of 
the Red and White Corporation. Other 
officers elected are: James A. Slocum, 
President of the Slocum-Bergren Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Vice-President; and 
Herbert T. Webb, General Manager in 
charge of the Chicago office, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Directors elected are: Eastern Divi- 
sion—Mr. Flickinger; and Stewart M. 
Taylor, Hannaford Brothers Company, 
Portland, Maine. Mid-Continent Division 
—Mr. Slocum; and H. Spencer Marr, 
H. A. Marr Grocery Company, Denver, 
Colorado. Southern Division—G. C. Mc- 
Donald, H. O. Wooten Grocer Company, 
Abilene, Texas; and E. M. Sweeney, 
Sweeney & Company, San Antonio, 
Texas. Western Division—Charles Hyde, 
West Coast Grocery Company, Tacoma, 
Washington; and E. H. Renzel, Jr., E. H. 
Renzel Company, San Jose, California. 
Canadian Division—J. J. Wiley, National 
Grocers, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


NEW BOX AND PALLET FIRM 


The Anchor Box & Pallet Co., Inc. has 
been incorporated at Benecia, Califor- 
nia, with a capital stock of $100,000, by 
Harlan G. Hanson, 1628 Jefferson, Napa, 
California, B. L. Hanson and Obert 
Thompson. 


HEADS CITRUS COMMISSION 


Frank Roper of Winter Garden, has 
been named Chairman of the Florida 
Citrus Commission. Robert C. Wooten 
of Tampa was named Vice-Chairman. 
It’s the second term on the Commission 
for Mr. Roper. 


SHAFER GETS ACCOUNTS 


J. Fred Shafer Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland food brokers, have been ap- 
pointed representatives of Alton Canning 
Company, Inc., Alton, New York, on 
their line of canned fruits and vege- 
tables, and also representatives for Wal- 
ter M. Cameron & Son, Nottingham, 
Pennsylvania packers of whole grain 
shoepeg corn under the “Nottingham” 
and “‘Choose Me” labels. 
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NEW TOMATO CLUB 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Growers of Pennsylvania’s 23,000 
acres of tomatoes for processing, are 
aiming at a high goal in 1952. The old 
Ten-Ton Tomato Club is now out of 
existence. 

The Pennsylvania Canners Association 
and the Pennsylvania Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service of Penn State, announced 
on June 1 that the plans are complete 
for a new Master Tomato Growers Club. 
Only those growers who produce an 
average of 20-tons or more per acre will 
qualify for membership in the Club. On 
the basis of past years, the sponsors ex- 
pect between fifty and one-hundred 
growers to qualify. 

Revision of the old program was made 
necessary when the State tomato acreage 
average reached almost the ten ton level 
—with over 1200 growers qualifying as 
members of the Ten-Ton Club in 1951. 

The aims of the new program are to 
recognize the high production level which 
modern tomato growers have attained; 
to continue to encourage the use of mod- 
ern cultural practices; and to promote 
a closer feeling of cooperation between 
the grower and the processor. 

The Pennsylvania Canners Association 
Agriculture Committee who worked out 
the details of the new program is as fol- 
lows: Sam Firebaugh, Chairman, Chas. 


G. Summers, Jr., Inc., M. E. Webb, D. E. | 
Harry Stoner, . 


Winebrenner Company; 
The C. H. Musselman Company; Clare 
Allison, Hanover Canning Company; and 
George Hill of the Consumers Packing 
Company. Ex-officio members are J. W. 


Fullerton, President of the PCA; J. O. . 


Dutt of Penn State Extension Service; 
Jesse Huffington, Continental Can Com- 
pany, and C. W. York, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Association. 


CHANGES AT RITTER SEED 


Harry Livingston, President of the 
Ritter Seed Company of Bridgeton, New 
Jersey, large growers of Tomato, Pepper 
and other seeds, has announced the fol- 
lowing organizational changes and addi- 
tions effective June 2, 1952. 

Emil Gutscher has been appointed 
Executive Vice-President and General 
Manager of the Company with complete 
charge of breeding, production, and sales 
activities. He has spent his lifetime in 
this field and is recognized today as one 
of the country’s most outstanding breed- 
ers of Tomato and Pepper seeds. ' 

Assisting Mr. Gutscher in the seed 
breeding and proving ground operations 
is Frank V. Cortelyou, Jr. Mr. Cortel- 
you holds a degree from Princeton Uni- 
versity in Science and Genetics and is 
continuing his studies as a graduate stu- 
dent in the Agronomy Department of 
Rutgers University. 

James T. O’Brien, who is well known 
to seedsmen and growers, is joining the 
Ritter Seed Company and will devote his 
entire time to sales. He has been in the 
seed business some twenty years, since 
studying Agriculture at Penn State. 
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FOUR USDA-BRED VEGETABLES 
CHOSEN IN ALL-TIME TOP LIST 


The success of U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’s vegetable breeders in de- 
veloping highly suitable new varieties 
is again emphasized by the All-America 
Selections of the American Seed Trade 
Association. This year instead of select- 
ing a new set of the best varieties of the 
year, the council of the Association 
selected the best 12 All-Time All-America 
vegetable winners sinces the establish- 
ment of the A-A.S., 19 years ago. Special 
attention was paid to suitability to the 
home garden. 


Of the 12 selected as All-Time All- 
America winners, three were by the De- 
partment and one by Department special- 
ists in cooperation with State workers. 


The Department’s All-Time winners, 
all of them All-America selections of 
some previous year, are: The lima bean 
Fordhook 242 (at the top of the list with 
18 votes), the snap bean Topcrop (6th 
place with 11 votes), and the tomato 
Pritchard (8th place with 10 votes), con- 
sidered the best all-purpose variety of 
the A-A.S. group. The head lettuce 
Great Lakes, 10th in the list, was de- 
veloped jointly by the Michigan Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and the 
Department. 


The lima bean Fordhook 242, now 
widely grown, developed by Dr. Roy 
Magruder, formerly of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural 
Engineering, and Robert E. Wester of 
the same bureau, was released in 1944. 
It was top-ranking All-America vege- 
table selection for 1945. The bush snap 
bean Topcrop was released two years 
ago and is now one of the most popular. 
It was developed by Dr. W. J. Zaumeyer 
of the same bureau. The Pritchard 
tomato, the result of a cross made in 
the greenhouses of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry in 1926 by Fred J. Pritchard 
and W. S. Porte, is still widely grown 
and has been used as a parent in breed- 
ing many other good varieties. 


Great Lakes lettuce, developed by 
Keith Barron of the Michigan Station 
and the late I. C. Jagger, plant breeder 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils 
and Agricultural Engineering, stationed 
in California, is perhaps the most widely 
grown head lettuce in this country. 


IN THE SOUP 


Proprietors of Maryland’s 6,100 food 
stores are in the soup—and they love it. 
Canned soup sales are benefiting the 
state’s supermarkets, corner grocery 
stores and delicatessens with estimated 
yearly sales of about $3,300,000, accord- 
ing to L. M. Goodwin, Maryland repre- 
sentative of American Can Company. 
The estimate reflects a 2,200 percent in- 
crease in per capita consumption of can- 
ned soups since 1909. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JUNE 17-18, 1952—Annual Summer 
Meeting, Maine Canners Association, 
Lakewood near Skowhegan, Maine. 


JULY 9-10, 1952— Annual Meeting, 
National Kraut Packers Association, Ca- 
tawba Cliffs Beach Club, near Port Clin- 
ton, Ohio. 


JULY 10, 1952—Summer Outing, Tri- 
State Packers Association, Miles River 
Yacht Club, St. Michaels, Md. 


JULY 16-25, 1952—Technicians School 
(Mold Counting), Purdue University, 
Horticultural Bldg., Lafayette, Ind. 


JULY 30-AUGUST 8, 1952—15th An. 
nual Mold Count School, N. Y. State 
Canners and Freezers Association, Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


AUGUST 6, 1952—Summer Outing, 
New York State Canners & Freezers 
Association, Oak Hill Country Club, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


AUGUST 11-14, 1952 — 25th Annual 
Convention, National Food Distributors 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 


SEPTEMBER 11-14, 1952—20th An- 
nual Meeting, Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers Institute, Homestead 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. 


OCTOBER 3-7, 1952—47th Annual 
Meeting, American Meat Institute, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago, Il. 


OCTOBER 238-25, 1952—Annual Meet- 
ing, Florida Canners Association, Casa 
Blanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 3-4, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Illinois Canners Association, Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago, 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1952 — 48th An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin Canners 
Association, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

NOVEMBER 20-21, 1952 — Annual 
Convention, Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 24-25, 1952 — 38th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

DECEMBER 2-3, 1952—Annua! Con- 
vention, Ohio Canners Association, The 
Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—Annua! Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers, Haddon Hall 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—67th Annual 
Convention, New York State Canners 
Freezers Association, Hotel Statler, Buf 
falo, N. Y. 
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BEANS 


DELAWARE & MARYLAND, June 6—Snap 
Beans: Early beans are podding and a 
few have been harvested. 


MILFORD, DEL., June 4—Lima Beans: 
1951 had 300 acres; plan to plant same 
acreage this year. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 6—Snap Beans: 
Some are up but for the most part are 
just going in. Plantings will continue 
for another month. 


BIXBY, OKLA., June 1—Green & Wax 
Beans: Practically no acreage this year. 
Crop looks fair. 


ALBANY, ORE., June 5— Green Beans: 
Planting completed; good weather. 


CORN 


DELAWARE & MARYLAND, June 6—Sweet 
Corn: Ranges from best fields up to good 
stand and cultivated, to slow emergence 
and weedy fields. Planting of late fields 
continues and some replanting has been 
done. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 6 — Corn: 
Planting has progressed very well and 
crop should get a good start because of 
adequate moisture. 


ALBANY, ORE., June 5— Sweet Corn: 
Just completed planting; larger acreage 
this year. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 10— Corn: 
Acreage is going out on schedule but 
there may be some bunching as a result 
of the delay caused by excessive moisture 
in some sections during May. Most of 
the State needs rain, except in some 
areas where showers prevailed over the 
week-end. Acreage will be increased sev- 
eral thousand acres over last year, but 
this should not affect the market as this 
item is in a strong statistical position. 


MADISON, WIS., June 4—Sweet Corn: 
Slow in germinating and emerging. 
Planting schedules have been delayed by 
cool and wet weather. As a result some 
corn is going in the ground somewhat 
later than canners would like from the 
standpoint of ear worm and second brood 
borer hazard, 


PEAS 


DELAWARE & MARYLAND, June 6—Peas: 
Harves'ing is under way in earliest sec- 
ions w th prospects of a good crop, and 
In othe, sections pods are filling well. 


MILFORD, DEL., June 4—Peas: 1951 we 
had 170 acres with a yield of 1% tons; in 
_ we have 190 acres with a yield of 
14 ton: per acre. Crop looks favorable. 

NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., June 7—Peas: 
Crop 75 percent; too much moisture. 

_ ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 6— Peas: A 
substaniial reduction in acreage in the 
State was reported this week. Total 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


acreage this season amounts to 23,021 as 
compared to 29,229 acres a year ago. The 
acreage that was planted looks excellent 
to date with many early fields just nicely 
coming into blossom. There appears to 
be adequate moisture to carry the crop 
pretty well toward maturity. 


MADISON, WIS., June 4—Peas: Except 
for some uneveness the crop is reported 
to be in good condition in all parts of the 
State. First canning is scheduled for 
the latter part of next week, with many 
plants planning to start during the week 
beginning June 16. Aphid population has 
been held down by cool weather. 


TOMATOES 


DELAWARE & MARYLAND, June 6 — To- 
matoes: Looking good and _ blooming, 
benefitting by the warmer days and more 
sunshine. 


MILFORD, DEL., June 4—Tomatoes: 60 
acres this year. 


WHITE PLAINS, KY., June 9—Tomatoes: 
Set two weeks earlier; most of acreage 
is set but if we don’t get rain this com- 
ing week total acreage will be cut con- 
siderably. Expect crop to be 50 percent 
over last year as pack was a failure last 
year owing to weather conditions. Acre- 
age will be about the same as last year. 
Should start canning last of July. 


ESSEXVILLE, MICH., June 3—Tomatoes: 
Approximately 300 acres, 10 tons to the 
acre. Crop looks favorable at this time; 
will probably be about the same as last 
year. 


FOWLERTON, IND., June 5—Tomatoes: 
Rain and more rain has caused a very 
drastic change in the tomato situation in 
the past three weeks. First, it caused 
the Eastern or Tri-State Packers to lose 
many choice tomato plants. On May 
15th, just when the Central States Pack- 
ers were in the early part of their plant- 
ing it began raining and it rained every 
day until the 27th. No plants were 
planted from the 15th of May until the 
29th or 30th of May, thereby causing the 
Central States Packers to lose millions 
of the finest plants of the season. The 
damage did not stop there but caused the 
Plant Growers in the South to lose as 
many or more plants as the Packers, as 
the rains in the south caused the plants 
to grow entirely too large to use and 
when the Packers were ready to begin 
planting again they found plants very 
scarce and high priced. A good many of 
the Farmers have planted their con- 
tracted acreage in other crops such as 
corn and soya beans, as it is very late to 
plant tomatoes now, especially if there 
should be an early frost which is pre- 
dicted by many. The result will be a 
much smaller planted acreage and a 
smaller pack of all Tomato Products at 
higher costs. Some are predicting a 
shortage of 20 to 25 percent but we feel 


the shortage may be 3343 percent, which 
would mean the shortest pack in a good 
many years as compared to demand. Our 
advice to all Buyers is to purchase 
enough spot stock to carry them into the 
new pack and if possible to place at least 
a tentative contract for 1952 pack. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 10 — Toma- 
toes: Planting is pretty well eompleted 
and should be practically done by the 
end of the week. We now estimate the 
acreage for the State as some 67,000 
acres compared with 74,000 in 1951. The 
Tri-States estimate a decrease of some 
15 to 18 percent. New York about the 
same, but no more, maybe a little less. 
Ohio slightly increased over last year. 
As you know, California has 120,000 
acres compared to 140,000 acres last 
year. Utah and the Ozarks about the 
same. Summing up the situation, Indi- 
ana with 10 percent less acreage, has a 
probable anticipated yield of some 400,- 
000 tons figuring a good general average 
of approximately 6 tons per acre. This 
compared to 600,000 tons last year when 
we had an abnormal yield of 8.6 tons per 
acre. Other areas could and should be 
figured the same way. They all had 
abnormal high yields in 1951. With a 
general average yield, and with a re- 
duced acreage, the probabilities are that 
we could have a million tons less in the 
country than we had last year. This is 
something to think about, for that 
amounts to some 30 million cases. On 
that basis the few million cases of to- 
mato products that we anticipate carry- 
ing over would not be an important 
factor. 


MADISON, WIS., June 9— Peas: Pea 
aphid populations on June 4 through 7 
were great enough to prompt some can- 
ners to begin treatment no later than 
June 9. Some planned to start on the 
7th or 8th. Reports south of a line from 
about Sheboygan to La Crosse showed 
counts up to a maximum of 86 aphids per 
sweep on Alaskas and 74 on Sweets. The 
average is, of course, much lower. As 
is common, heaviest infestations are on 
peas from about two to twelve inches in 
height. Earlier plantings may show 
damaging populations later on pods. Pre- 
vailing hot weather in recent days has 
undoubtedly increased the aphid numbers 
at least two-fold in many fields. Remem- 
ber they are all females and give birth 
to living young which begin to feed right 
away. Insecticides are not a cure for 
damage but an insurance against it. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 6—Tomatoes: 
Planting has progressed very well and 
crop should get a good start because of 
adequate moisture. There appears to be 
a substantial “open” acreage this season 
in addition to contract acreage. 


BIXBY, OKLA., June 1—Tomatoes: Acre- 
age 10 percent; looking good. 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION — Reports of the 
canned foods market situation are con- 
flicting with some inclined to feel a bit 
optimistic while others remain on the 
pessimistic side. Actual conditions prob- 
ably fall somewhere in between. With 
drastic price reductions in effect on most 
items in surplus supply, consumers, in 
these times of generally high prices, ap- 
parently are taking the bait for exactly 
what it is, an extremely good buy, so 
that products are moving and moving 
fast. Even so, there is no inclination on 
the part of buyers to stock up on these 
items. It’s a situation of small, frequent, 
repeat orders. The above situation ap- 
plies particularly to fruits, and to old 
pack peas in the vegetable line. There 
seems to be no inclination to place for- 
ward orders on new pack peas in volume. 
Also, the movement of new pack aspara- 
gus and spinach could hardly be much 
slower. Selling pressure on Maine sar- 
dines, which seems to be entirely un- 
called for, is throwing a monkey wrench 
into an otherwise strong fish situation. 
Tomato products can apparently be 
bought at most any price. Corn can be 
sold at almost any price, but even the 
remote corners of most warehouses are 
clear of this item. Beans, too, are in 
strong position, due to a combination of 
the carry-over supply situation, general- 
ly poor crop and growing conditions, 
acreage contract difficulty, and high 
prices on presently available raw stock. 


Now that the usual early hysteria 
about crop conditions has subsided some- 
what, it’s rather generally established 
that Indiana tomato acreage has been 
hit, and hit hard by cold, wet weather. 
In the Tri-States, too, the acreage is 
down. Those that are in are reported in 
good shape. The California acreage has, 
of course, been cut substantially. Plant- 
ing in New York has progressed satis- 
factorily, and a substantial open acreage, 
in addition to the regular contract acre- 
age, is reported in that State. Turn to 
“Crop Reports” in this issue for an up to 
the minute resume of the tomato crop 
situation. Wisconsin peas are making 
good progress under satisfactory con- 
ditions. New York reports a reduction 
in acreage from 29,000 to 23,000 acres. 
Growing conditions are excellent. The 
yield of Alaskas in the Tri-State area is 
reported extremely poor. Sweets are 
looking much better. Sweet corn both in 
the Mid-West and in the East is reported 
slow in germinating. Planting schedules 
have been delayed. Much of the same 
applies to snap beans, except possibly in 
New York where the crop is just going 
into the ground. 


KRAUT—A record movement of kraut 
is in the making and a definite shortage 
of supplies before new pack is indicated. 
30 percent of all kraut canners accord- 
ing to Secretary Moore of the National 
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Kraut Packers Association were cleaned 
out of kraut by June 1. Between the 
first of August and the first of June, 
kraut canners shipped 584,548 barrels of 
kraut, the equivalent of 8,183,672 cases 
of 2’s. That’s an average movement for 
the ten month period of 818,367 cases of 
2’s per month. On the first of June there 
were about 160,916 barrels on hand, the 
equivalent of 2,252,824 cases. Judging 
by the average monthly movement, most 
of that will have been shipped by the 
first of August, certainly all of it by the 
first of October, when new kraut makes 
its appearance in volume. August 1, it 
should be remembered, is not a carry- 
over date but a convenient cut-off date. 
June 1 supplies, according to Secretary 
Moore, are 40,364 barrels less than the 
cut-off date (August 1) of 1951. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Trading Broadened, Steady Undertone Stim- 
ulated By Unfavorable Growing Conditions 
—New Pack Peas Offered—Odd Lots Corn 
—Tomatoes Still Offered In The East—Sales 
Pressure On Juice—Catsup And Puree Un- 
settled—Fruits Moving Well—Citrus Un- 
changed—Keen Sales Competition In Maine 
Sardines—Heavy Run Of Salmon In Copper 
River Area—Tuna Continues Strong. 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, N.Y., June 12, 1952 


THE SITUATION—Canned food trad- 
ing volume broadened, especially in 
fruits and vegetables, while the market, 
with the exception of some fish items, 
presented a very steady undertone. 


Traders felt that this buying was not 
only confined to requirements, but that 
there was also interest in deliveries fair- 
ly well ahead. It was also believed that 
a share of this buying was encouraged 
by the poor crop returns received cover- 
ing growing vegetables in many sections 
of the Country, but especially in the 
East, as a result of the excessive rains. 
Recently reduced prices in fruits also 
brought the general line more to the lik- 
ing of buyers and they have responded 
quite well, particularly in peaches. 


Many of the packs are reaching the 
end of the current marketing season and 
the trade is beginning to show interest 
in new pack positions. Canning of early 
June peas is underway in Maryland and 
other sections of the Tri-States while the 
Northwest has named prices for future 
delivery. There will be quite some inter- 
est as to the trade reception of new 
values. 


THE OUTLOOK—Traders believe that 
there will be a fair buying movement for 
some time of many of the canned foods, 
especially vegetables and fruits. They 
do not look, however, for any special 
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price changes, especially on the upside, 
as a result of the keen competition and 
the expectation of broadening demands 
for many of the frozen foods. 


Growing vegetables, such as tomatoes, 
spinach, peas, beets and corn are not 
doing any too well in the East, and parts 
of the mid-west, as a result of the exces- 
sive rains and the flooded conditions of 
many of the fields. There is time for a 
clearing of the situation, but already 
there are claims of greatly reduced acre- 
ages for major crops. This, if followed 
will certainly be an influence in the setup 
of the canned vegetable markets later, 


CORN — Only a few odd lots were 
quoted. These included standard 1s, 
cream style, golden at $1.00, f.o.b. Mid- 
west shipping point and fancy 1s at 
$1.12%. 

Delayed planting is reported from 
many sections of the Mid-west as a re- 
sult of the unfavorable weather. In New 
York State, however, planting has made 
good progress. 


PEAS—New pack peas were begin- 
ning to appear in these markets. Early 
June standards 303s were reported offer- 
ing, f.o.b. Maryland cannery at $1.15 
and extra standards at $1.25, both pod 
run. F.o.b. Mid-west canners were quot- 
ing fancy 1 sieves, Alaskas at $2.50, 2 
sieves at $2.05, 3 sieves at $1.80 and 
extra standard 38 sieves at $1.50. A 
Northwest canner quoted perfection 
sweets 1 sieve at $1.92%, $1.83 for 2 
sieves and $1.60 for 3 sieves, while extra 
standards 3 sieves were available at 
$1.42%, all f.o.b., all 303s. 


TOMATOES—Trade attention is di- 
rected largely to crop reports. Advices 
from Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois forecast 
an acreage of around 70 percent of a 
year ago. New York State is expected 
to have an acreage about 16 percent of 
last year’s while in the Tri-State, the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland and Virginia 
the acreage estimates point to 14 percent 
under 1951. California is expected to 
harvest about 81 percent of last year 
and it is felt that the greater percentage 
of the 1951 carryover stocks will be in 
the hands of canners in that area. 


Meanwhile, despite the extremely lim- 
ited stocks available in the Eastern mar- 
kets, there continued to be offerings of 
1951 packs on the basis of $1.45 for 
standard 2s, and $1.60 for extra stand- 
ard, f.o.b. Fancy 2s, f.o.b. Mid-west 
were offered at $1.90 and fancy whole 2s, 
at $2.25 f.o.b. 


TOMATO JUICE — An inactive de 
mand with offerings pressing for sale de- 
veloped. For fancy 2s, f.o.b. Mid-west 
there were offerings at $1.12% and 46 02. 
at $2.25, Maryland canners offered 
around $2.30 f.o.b. 


TOMATO CATSUP—The general 
market was unsettled. For 14 oz. 33 
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percent solids, f.o.b. Mid-west there were 
some offerings at $1.75 and 38 percent 
solids at $1.85 while extra standards 30 
percent solids were quoted at $1.50. On 
10s fancy tomato catsup 35 percent 
solids sellers asked $10.00, f.o.b. and 
extr: standards 30 percent $8.50, also 
f.o.b. 


TOMATO PUREE — Here also the 
price trend was toward unsettlement, as 
demand failed to pickup. For 1s extra 
standards, 1.045 sp.g. sellers asked 90 
cents and fancy 95 cents, while 2s fancy 
1.045 sp.g. the market was $1.60 and 10s, 
$6.00 f.o.b. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — While no 
price changes developed, there were ad- 
vices of a good buying movement in 
peaches and fruit cocktail, which was 
stimulated by recent packer price reduc- 
tions. However, there were also indica- 
tions that unless some important conces- 
sions were granted or special sale induce- 
ments made between now and the new 
pack, there was certain to be a fairly 
heavy carryover. Peaches, as well as 
pears, and fruit cocktail were held likely 
to show this situation. The trade is 
studying closely the price position, espe- 
cially as to what the canner will have to 
pay for the 1952 crops. Indications are 
that ina number of instances, the grower 
schedules will be below those of last 
year, especially for pears. 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREAMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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CITRUS JUICES—tThe general posi- 
tion in Florida, while firm, was _ un- 
changed. The advancing raw fruit costs, 
combined with heavy purchases for the 
account of concentrators, stiffened sharp- 


ly the raw fruit position. Many citrus 
juice canners have withdrawn offerings. 


MAINE SARDINES — Further price 
unsettlement developed. . There were re- 
ports of canner shading of the general 
asking price of $7.00 per case, keyless, 
quarters, f.o.b. shipping point. Some 
canners were asking this quotation level 
but also offering buyers special conces- 
sions. 

The upset state of the market was 
traceable almost entirely to keen sales 
competition. Fish were not running 
around the important packing centers 
of Lubec or Eastport, Maine, while there 
were also advices that in other sections, 
where a fairly heavy run developed the 
past few weeks, this has tapered off. 


Meanwhile, despite the weaker price 
trend there was understood to be a very 
good buying interest, with the desire to 
increase inventories, which had _ been 
allowed to reach an unusually low posi- 
tion owing to the poor pack last year. 


SALMON—The feature of this posi- 
tion is the heavy pack of Copper River 
Alaska red sockeyes. It is estimated that 
since the season opened a short while 


ago, a total of 51,000 cases of 1s tall and 
10,000 cases of halves have been packed 
and readied for shipment to the West 
Coast. The average pack in that dis- 
trict over the past five years has not 
exceeded 40,000 cases of red salmon. 
Meanwhile, the price position was quite 
good, despite the heavier production. The 
basis was quoted at $30.00 per case for 
1s tall whereas the high point last year 
was in the neighborhood of $32.00 per 
case. On halves the market was. $18.50, 
Coast. These prices are guaranteed 
against the packers own decline on un- 
sold floor stocks for 30 days after arrival 
on rail shipments. The Bristol Bay sea- 
son opens toward the end of this month 
and canners were hopeful of obtaining a 
good pack as this cycle year points to 
excellent fishing. 


COLUMBIA RIVER SALMON—The 
packing season is closed and will not 
reopen until June 25. There follows an- 
other closing period from July 15 to the 
29th. The first part of the season pro- 
duced a fair pack and also one of good 
quality it was stated. In a general way 
offerings were maintained at $22.00 per 
case for fancy spring chinooks, $16.00 
for choice and $12.50 for standards f.o.b. 
cannery. 


TUNA—While no change in the gen- 
eral quoted market developed the trade 
was giving close attention to the run on 
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your production dollars 


Langsenkamp equipment is famous with canners the 
country over—for making great savings in product, 
time and labor-saving production dollars stretch! 
That's because Langsenkamp equipment is engineered 
for greater efficiency and to produce much higher 
quality product. It's never too late to install Langsen- 
kamp units in your production line. 
quick to see that Langsenkamp equipment pays for 
itself through savings. 
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the West Coast. California advices were 
of an improved situation. Offerings re- 
mained moderate and packers’ inventory 
position was quite good. However, with 
the lower sardine markets and the pros- 
pects of an increased salmon pack, there 
may occur eventually a more competitive 
trend in tuna distributing outlets. At 
the moment sellers were asking around 
$14.25 for fancy solid pack white meat 
f.o.b. and $11.25 for grated. Light meat 
offerings were scarce. There were no 
special offerings of Japanese tuna, either 
white or light meat, for shipment. Trad- 
ers felt that the price basis was too high, 
as announced by the Japanese control 
board. Some figured that the lading cost 
under the current price would figure out 
around $15.75 per case for white meat in 
oil, ex-warehouse, New York. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Tight Buying Policy Continues — Indiana 

Tomato Acreage Hard Hit—Corn Supply In 

Bad Shape—lllinois Asparagus Pack Falling 

Down Badly—Trade !s Wary About Fruit 

Situation — New Pack Strawberries Offered 

Out Of Northwest —— Pineapple Canners 
Ready For New Pack. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., June 12, 1952 


THE SITUATION — Nothing hap- 
pened this week that might be construed 
as being conducive to bolstering the 
trade’s morale and putting some life into 
the market. Canned fruit continued on 
the sloppy side with fruit cocktail sliding 
downward to a point where all kinds of 
prices are heard. Tomato products are 
still having trouble and have also effected 
tomatoes to some extent. Maine sardines 
eased off to lower levels under pressure 
although tuna and salmon seem to be 
holding their own. All of this is doing 
nothing to ease the tight hand to mouth 
policy so much in evidence the past few 
months. 


On the other hand, reports reaching 
here indicate canners are having their 
troubles getting crops into the ground in 
more than one section of the country. 
Here in the Middlewest Indiana canners 
have had a really rough time as wet 
weather is causing all kinds of head- 
aches. Illinois canners of corn have also 
run into difficulties and in some cases 
replanting has been necessary which is 
going to delay the pack, something 
everyone wished to avoid under present 
circumstances. However, the damage so 
far hasn’t been enough to cause any con- 
cern as the trade are still content to buy 
as the need arises. 


TOMATOES — Local tomato canners 
are very unhappy about the progress of 
planting so far and the following report 
from one of the leading canners will indi- 
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cate why. “While it is still a bit too early 
to know the final answer as to acreage 
actually planted for this crop, it is more 
than evident that the total acreage for 
the country will be materially less than 
last year and very probably less than 
acreage harvested in either 1950 or 1951. 
There is a very definite shortage of to- 
mato plants for transplanting. Direct 
seeded acreage has been very slow in 
germinating and plants for resetting 
will not be available from these direct 
seeded fields. It is evident that a con- 
siderable percentage of the total acreage 
of tomatoes will never go into the 
ground. In Indiana and Ohio, it now 
seems that the canners will be very for- 
tunate if, in some way, they get as much 
as 70 percent of the acreage planted. 
Reports from both New York and the 
Tri-States indicate acreage will be down 
anywhere from 15 to 20 percent.” All 
of this would seem to indicate an end to 
present below cost selling on tomato 
products once the trade wake up to the 
real situation. 


CORN—Without question, whole ker- 
nel corn is a thing of the past where 
local canners are concerned and that in- 
cludes any size. There are still a few 
small lots of fancy cream style around 
at $1.65 for 303s and $1.75 for 2s but it 
won’t be long before the market is com- 
pletely bare. With corn planting here 
already delayed because of poor growing 
conditions it appears the market will be 
as bare as Old Mother Hubbard’s Cup- 
board before the new pack is available. 


ASPARAGUS — The Illinois pack of 
asparagus is falling down badly all over 
the state and final figures will be down 
considerably from original estimates. As 
a result canners in this state are no 
longer concerned by the price cutting 
which seems to have been centered in 
Michigan. It now looks like some can- 
ners will have trouble filling their orders 
in full. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Cling 
peaches have been selling better since 
the recent price decline but the trade are 
wary about the entire situation, particu- 
larly in view of conditions where cock- 
tail is concerned. The market seems to 
be completely up in the air with prices 
ranging from $3.25 on 2% choice down 
to $3.00 and even lower in one case. As 
nobody seems to have any idea where 
the situation will finally settle everyone 
is inclined to sit tight and see what hap- 
pens. In the meantime, California can- 
ners are now underway on new pack 
cherries for which they paid a lot less 
money than they did last year but, so 
far, no prices have reached here. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—Canners in 
this area have started operations on the 
1952 pack with strawberries and will roll 
full blast until late in the fall. New 
pack Marshall strawberries are offered 
at $1.97% for 8 oz. fancy and $1.90 for 


choice. Ones are $3.70 and $3.50. 308s 
are listed at $3.82% and $3.50 with 2s at 
$4.50 and $4.15. These prices are down 
from last year. Prices on spot pears are 
still a matter between buyer and seller 
but one leading factor quotes fancy tens 
at $15.00, 2%s $3.95, 1s at $2.60 and 8 
oz. at $1.50. Choice are listed at $13.50, 
$3.85, $2.45 and $1.40. Standards are 
offered at $12.50, $2.95, $2.25 and $1.30. 
Sales have been much better. 


PINEAPPLE—Hawaiian canners are 
just about ready to begin another pack 
which looks like it will be a good one. So 
far prices are unchanged although the 
trade feel they may be lower as a result 
of the California fruit situation. A strike 
has shut off deliveries at West Coast 
ports but Chicago shipments are coming 
via New Orleans although distributors 
are having trouble getting shipments in 
here on time. Sales have been excellent. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Marketing Order Expected Soon—Dry Beans 
Strengthen—Spot Fruits At Bottom—Read- 
justment In Tomato Products — Smaller 
Quality Pack Of Asparagus—Green Beans In 
Better Shape—Spinach Slow—Trying Out 
Salmon Market—Tuna Strong. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., June 12, 1952 


MARKETING ORDER—A feature of 
the past week was the meeting in San 
Francisco of the Cling Peach Advisory 
Board and its findings and recommenda- 
tions are expected to have a marked 
bearing on the marketing of not only 
this fruit but of most other items in the 
canned fruit list. Cling peaches are 
looked upon as being the bellwether of 
the fruit family, not only because of 
prominence in the size of pack, but also 
because of the use made of it in other 
canned products, such as fruit cocktail, 
mixed fruits, preserves, and the like. 
The Advisory Board, following an exten- 
sive survey, has made its recommenda- 
tions to the State Director of Agricul- 
ture and a marketing order is expected 
at an early date. An estimated crop of 
509,000 tons is now on the trees and it is 
recommended that this be reduced by 
thinning by 15 percent. It is estimated 
by the board that 290,322 tons wil! be 
needed for canning, this being equiva- 
lent to 13,500,000 cases on a No, 2% 
basis, and compares with. 19,872,000 
cases canned last year. Other uses, such 
as for preserving, fruit cocktail, baby 
foods and the like are expected to care 
for 92,000 tons. This would leave 4 
reserve of 42,721 tons in case the crop 
does not turn out as. well as indicat d at 
present. The reserve would be utilized 
or eliminated at a later date by increas- 
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ing the size regulations of cling peaches 
for canning or by use of a stabilization 
fund. The carryover of cling peaches 
at this time is estimated at about 3,250,- 
000 cases. The price to growers for fruit 
will be negotiated later, says Ralph J. 
Bunje, chairman of the Advisory Board. 
Last year it was $77 a ton. 


DRY BEANS —The California dry 
bean market is somewhat firmer than 
for some time, with canners and dealers 
more inclined to replenish stocks. Plant- 
ing is nearing an end with an increase 
in the acreage of standard Limas, but 
smaller plantings of most other varieties. 
Baby Limas have sold during the week 
at $6.60 per 100 pounds, with Small 
Whites moving at $8.25 for prime can- 
ning quality. 


FRUITS—Opinions are quite general 
that the prices of spot California canned 
fruits have reached bottom. Some can- 
ners are guaranteeing present prices 
against new pack opening figures and 
this is assisting in closing sizable sales. 
Most of the unsold stocks of cling 
peaches are in the hand of large canners, 
with quite a few small packers sold out. 
Fruit cocktail is moving a bit more 
actively, the holdings of most of the dis- 
tress sellers having been disposed of, and 
the uneasy feeling that was in evidence 


for a time has largely worn away. Pears 
are still one of the weakest items in the 
list, but prices seem to be well stabilized. 
With the new season at hand canners 
are commenting quite generally on the 
extremely high prices that were paid 
for fruit last year. More realistic prices 
are under consideration for new crop 
fruit and in the case of cherries, some 
canners say they plan to pay no more 
than 10 cents a pound. Last year these 
mounted to 16 cents and 18 cents. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — Some read- 
justments in tomato product prices have 
been made here, a featured brand of cat- 
sup priced at about $11.00 a dozen for 
No. 10s early in the year now being 
offered at $9.75, with 12-0z. glass chili 
sauce that sold earlier at $2.25, now 
available at $1.85. Some items in tomato 
paste and tomato puree are being offered 
below cost. Tomato paste in the No. 10 
size is to be had at $12.00 and 6-oz. paste 
is to be had as low as $5.85. 


ASPARAGUS — The asparagus can- 
ning season is nearing an end and re- 
ports indicate a smaller pack than that 
of last year. However, the falling off in 
output has not been as marked as seemed 
likely only a couple of weeks ago, late 
grass having come on with a rush. Qual- 
ity of the pack continues to run high. 
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1133 20th Street, N. W. 


CANNERS DIRECTORY 


LIST OF THE CANNERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Compiled by NATIONAL CANNERS ASSO- 
CIATION from authoritative sources. 


Gives location of firms and their plants and 
Full commodity 
Membership in N. C. A. indicated. 


\lso lists members of the National Food Brokers 
ond Canning Machinery & Supplies Associations. 


Sold to the Trade at $2.50 


per copy, postage prepaid 
Personal Checks Accepted 


Address all orders to the 


National Canners Association 
Washington 6, D. C. 


MARKET NEWS 


GREEN BEANS—The green bean 
market is in better shape than in some 
time, weak holders having largely dis- 
posed of their stocks, and prices are 
again firm at list. Several Pacific North- 
west canners will not operate this season 
and the pack will be held down to market 
levels. 


SPINACH—Spinach is coming in for 
a rather slow movement and some can- 
ners are wondering if the jokes about 
this item are not having an effect on the 
demand. Fancy spinach of California 
pack is to be had at $1.20 for No. 2, $1.50 
for No. 2% and $4.85 for No. 10, with 
featured brands commanding more. 


SALMON—Some salmon canners are 
trying out the market for new pack fish 
and Copper River reds are being offered 
at $30.00 for No. 1 talls and $18.50 for 
halves, when and if packed. As this 
year is charted as one of heavy runs of 
red salmon in Alaskan waters the trade 
seems a little slow in showing interest. 
Pinks are still available in sizable quan- 
tities and some chums are being brought 
in from British Columbia to supplement 
light stocks of Alaskan pack. The price 
of pinks in recent weeks has averaged 
$21.00 a case for No. 1 talls. 


TUNA — Tuna is in strong demand, 
with southern California canners han- 
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MARKET NEWS 


dling less fish during the first five 
months of the year than a year earlier. 
In the 1951 period 57,172 tons were han- 
dled, but this year the tonnage dropped 
to 47,746. Prices have been maintained 
at virtually the same level during the 
past three months. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Firmly Held, Canning Continues On 
Small Scale—Crab Canning Begins. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala, June 12, 1952 


SHRIMP—Prices of canned food now 
are like verbs — regular, irregular and 
defective, which does not offer much en- 
couragement to canners for their new 
pack, and distributors show no inclina- 
tion to change their “hand to mouth” 
manner of buying. 


The price of canned shrimp remains 
the same: $3.15 per dozen for small; 
$3.60 for medium; $4.00 for large; and 
$4.35 for jumbo, all in 5 ounce tins, f.o.b. 
eannery. Of course, the stocks in first 
hands are small, thus making canned 
shrimp one of the most firmly held items 
in the list. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing May 30, 1952 were: 


Louisiana 6,214 barrels, including 
3,616 barrels for canning; Mississippi 
595 barrels, including 282 barrels for 
canning; Alabama 180 barrels, including 
8 barrels for canning; and Texas 4,406 
barrels, making a total of 11,395 barrels, 
which is 4,938 more barrels than were 
produced the previous week. 


As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of shrimp 
increased 907,000 pounds, and were ap- 
proximately 381,00 Opounds less than 
four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
1,092,000 pounds less than one year ago. 


Fourteen plants in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama operated on shrimp 
the week ending May 31, 1952 and they 
reported that 16,648 standard cases of 
shrimp were canned which brought the 


' pack for the season to 702,950 standard 


cases as compared to 704,320 standard 
cases packed during the same period last 
season. 


HARD CRABS—The oyster season be- 
ing over, the men that were oystering 
will now go to crabbing and the crab 
season is getting under way. 

Landings of hard crabs for the week 
ending May 30, 1952 were: Louisiana 
proximately 381,000 pounds less than 
225,8787 pounds; Mississippi 28,400 
pounds; and Alabama 9,150 pounds, 
making a total of 263,428 pounds, which 
is 44,165 more pounds than were pro- 
duced the previous week. Some processed 
crab meat is being packed in Louisiana, 
but most of it is being disposed of fresh 
cooked. 


DEATHS 


WILLIAM B. MACKEY 


William B. Mackey, President of Kel- 
logg & Sons, Philadelphia wholesale 
grocers, died on Thursday, June 5. Mr. 
Mackey was former Treasurer and mem- 
ber of the Board of Governors of the 
National - American Wholesale Grocers 
Association, a Director of the Food Dis- 
tributors Association of Philadelphia, 
and one of the advisors of Warners Re- 
ciprocal Insurance for wholesale grocers. 


ELLIS A. BAKER 

Ellis A. Baker, Vice-President of 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corpora- 
tion, died suddenly at his home in Chi- 
cago on May 29. He was buried at 
Adrian, Michigan, which was his birth- 
place. He was active for many years in 
pioneering field warehousing throughout 
the mid-west and leaves many friends in 
the canning industry. 


CROP CONDITIONS 
(Continued from Page 15) 


OTHER ITEMS 


YUMA, ARIZ, June 2 — Grapefruit 
Juice: About 15 to 20 percent less than 
last season. Will can about 100,000 cases 
single strength juice. 


DELAWARE & MARYLAND, June 6—Cu. 
cumbers: Cultivation continues. Soil 
moisture is adequate and warmer 
weather will stimulate growth. Insect 
damage to date in general is light. 


Strawberries: Rains hastened comple. 
tion of the harvest on the Delmar Penin. 
sula. 


Peaches & Apples: Peaches sizing 
well; apple set is smaller than last year 
but they are sizing well. Spraying ac. 
tivity continues and only moderate dis- 
ease and insect damage is reported to 
date. Drop of both peaches and apples 
has started, but is only in an early stage. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 6—Strawber- 
ries: Crop is reported to be looking ex- 
cellent at this time with packers plan- 
ning to start by the end of next week on 
a limited basis. 


Spinach: Harvest started this week 
but will not get into full swing for at 
least another week. Crop is reported to 
be only fair with less than average yields: 
expected. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., June 7—Aspat- 
agus: Crop 75 percent; too much mois. 
ture. . 


ALBANY, ORE., June 5 — Strawberries: 
Harvesting good crop. 


FIRE IN OLIVE PLANT 


The plant of the Madera Olive Grow: 
ers Association, Madera, California, was 
damaged by fire recently, with a_ los 
estimated at $70,000. 


Write Dept. K 
for Bulletin 
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FOR LONG LIFE + USE THE BEST 


Plastex or Cellu San Treated 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.0.B, BEETS 
cannery unless otherwise Wh., No. 2, 
specified. ) 10/0 1.35 
Fey., Cut, No. 2 1.10 
No. 10 4.50 
VEGETABLES Fey., SL, No. 2 . 1 25 

Calif. Ali Green, Fey., No. 2 Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. ccs Out 
4.15-4.40 No. 308 Out 
Mam. Lge. No. 2........000000 3.90-4.20 No. 2 Out 
No. 10 17.50 No. 10 5.00.5.25 
Med., Sm, (a Seer 3.75-3.90 No. 2, Cut 1.05 
Center Cuts, No, 1.40 No. 2, Whole, 10/0 1.30 
No. 10 14.50 20/0 1.75 

BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 30/0 2.00 

MARYLAND 60/0 2.60 

Wis Texas, Fey., Cut & Diced, 

No. 303 1.50-1.55 No. 303 .90 
Fey., Rd., cut No. 308.......... 1.40-1.45 No. 2 1.05 

No. 2 1.45-1.50 No. 10 4.75 
Bx. Std., Cut, 8 -90 Sliced No. 303 1.12% 

No. 308 1.20-1.25 No. 2 1.20 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 No. 10 5.50 
No. 2% 1.75-1.99 CARROTS 
No. 10 7.00 N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 308.......... 1.20 

No. 2 1.25 Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 2........ 1.12% 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 No. 10 5.50 

WISCONSIN N.W. Diced, No. 303 gi. wl 

Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 2...2.85-2.90  CORN—(Nominally quoted) 

No. 10 11.00 Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 

2 sv., No. 2 2.65 1.60-1.65 
3 sv., No. 2 35-2.40 SS 1.45-1.55 
Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 808... 1.80 No. 10 Nominal 

No. 2 1.90 Std. No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 9.00 Fey., Gold., W.K., No 308............ 1.65 
4 sv., No. 1 1.20 No. 2 1.85 
No. 303 1.60 No. 10 Nominal 
No. 10 8.75 a No. 303 1.45 

IDWEST 

1.25 W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02......... Nominal 
No. 10 6.50 No. 303 1.70 

No. 2 Out C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 02........... Nominal 
No. 10 Out fo 303 1 — 

o. 2 75 

© av. 9 95 Std., No. 303 Nominal 

Ungraded, No. 808 PEAS 

Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308.......00000 1.90 EASTERN ALASKAS (New Pack) 

No. 2 2.00 1.25 

No. 10 11.00 Std., No. 303 1.15 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308 1.70 NortHWEstT SWEETS 

No. 2 1.85 Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303......1.40 

No. 10 9.50 5 sv., No. 303 1.30 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 4001.45 6 sv. 1.25 

No. 2 1.55-1.60 4 sv., No. 10 7.85 

No. 10 8.00 5 sv. 7.70 

No. 2 1.45-1.50 No. 10 7.35 
No. 10 7.50 5 sv. 1.20 

Ozarks No. 10 6.80 

Std. Cut, Gr., No. 803... 1.17% 6 sv. 1.15 

cy., 8vV., oO. 
x. Std., 3 sv., No. 303........ 1.40-1.50 
zy ut, No. 303, 3 sv. ...... No. 2 1.55-1.60 

Texas, Std., Cut, No. 303........ 1.12% 

Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 303° 4 sv. 1.10 
Tin; 2.20-2.30 Mipwest SWEETs 
2.00-2.10 Fey., 3 sv., No. 1.45-1.50 
Fey., 4 sv., (& ungraded), 

8 oz. -95-1.00 

Ex. Std., Gre & Why 1.40-1.50 1.25-1.40 
No. 10 7.00 No. 10 8.25-8.50 

Miowi.st No. 303 1.30 

1.70 No. 10 8.15 
No. 103 2.40-2.50 Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 10........8.50-8.75 
No. 10 12.00 Ex. Std., 4 sv. (& ungraded). 

Sem. NO. 1.50 8 oz. .80- .85 
No. 303 2.15-2.30 No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 11.00 No. 10 7.25-7.40 

Med. Gr., No. 1 1.25 5 sv., 8 oz. .80 
No. 303 1.75 No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. | 10.00 No. 10 6,50-6.75 
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SAUERKRAUT 


Midwest, Fcy., No. 9214 


No. 2 1.02% 
No. 2% 1.30 
No. 10 4.20 
SPINACH 
— 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 2% 1.90-1.95 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
1.15 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 2% 1.65 
No. 10 5.25 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 4.85 
Texas, Fey., No. 308 ........c0000 1.07% 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. 303.......... 1.45-1.50 
1.60-1.70 


Fey., No. 1 — 
No. 2 1.90-2.25 
No. 2% 3.00 

Ex. Std.,-No. 1 1.25 
No. 2 1.75-1.85 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 8.50 

Std., No. 2 1.55-1.60 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 2.07% 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 8.75 

No. 10 wu 8.00 

Std., No. 2 1.55 
No. 2% 1.9714 
No. 10 7.25 

TOMATO CATSUP 
Md., Fey., No. 10 10.00 


Calif., 14 02. 
No. 10 -50-9.75 
Ind., Fey., 1 4oz. gl. ............1.75-1.85 
10.00-11.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 12.00 


TOMATO PUREE 


Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.045........1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1......... 95-1.00 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
Calif. Fey., No. 2%4, 1.045.......... 
1.06 
1.07 — 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
Calif. Fey., No. 808 1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 303 1.15-1.30 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
APRICOTS 


Halves, Fey., No. 24 


No. 10 11.75 
No. 10 11.00 
Std., No. 10 10.00 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 2 .......... 2.10-2.25 
10.50-11.00 


Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 


COCKTAIL 
Calif., Fey., 8 oz 1.25 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 13.50 
2.00-2.10 
No. 2% 3.00-3.25 
No. 10 12.75 
PEACHES 
No. 1 
No. 10 —— 
Choice, No. 2% 2.50-2.55 
No. 1 
No. 10 — 
No. 1 — 
No. 10 
PEARS 
N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 1......2.50-2.60 
No. 2% 3.95-4.25 
15.00-15.75 
Calif., Choice, No. 2%..........3.50-3.75 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
2.65 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2............. «02.40 
No. 2% 2.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 1.85-1.921%4 
No. 10 3.75-4.00 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 3.40-3.50 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 2.15-2.25 
No. 10 4.55-4.65 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2........... 1.02% 
46 oz. 2.387% 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.30-2.50 
46 oz. 2.25-2.50 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 5.60 
1.10-1.20 
46 oz. 2.3214-2.60 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T..............00 30.00 
18.50 
Med., Red, No. 1 T............. 23.00-25.00 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 21.00 
12.50 
Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 17.50-18.00 
9.50-10.00 
SARDINES—PEr Case 
Maine, % Oil keyless............ 6.75-7.00 
Cal. 1-Ib. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce ............... 9.25-9.50 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
5 oz. Small 3.15-3.20 
Medium 3.65-3.70 
Large 4.00 
Jumbo 4.35 


TUNA—PER CasE 


Fey., White Meat, 1’s....14.25-15.00 


Fey., Light Meat, 14’s.............4 13.00 
Std. 12.00 
Chunks and Flakes.................. 11.00 
Grated 10.00 
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RATES: Per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Write us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 
with us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 
torts. High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 
ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach 
pimiento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turn- 
key jobs, including plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way 
Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Geyer 8 spout piston type Filling Machine, 
stainless steel hopper, pistons and discharge, excellent condi- 
tion. Can fill pint jars or cans better than 120 per min. Re- 
quires 1 hp. Motor. Can be shipped promptly. Adv. 51134, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Patterson 110 gal. S/S Vacuum Kneadermaster; 
Sedge Gray 2000# and 7000# Powder Mixers; Fitzpatrick S/S 
Model D Comminutor with 74% HP Motor; Std. Knapp Self- 
Adjusting Carton Sealer with Comp. Unit; Karl Kiefer 8-spout 
S/S Gravity Filler; K. Kiefer Monoscale Can Filler; Std. Knapp 
#2 Caser; 36 S/S Clad jktd. Open Kettles, 30 to 80 gal. capa- 
cities, 40# Jacket Pressure; 2 Lee 200 gal. Kettles, 1254 Jacket 
Pres.; 6-40 x 72” Vertical Pressure Retorts; 24 Unused 200 
gal. Aluminum Tanks. Only a partial list. We fabricate S/S 
Tanks according to your specifications. Let us submit our 
quotations. Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 Park Row, N. Y. 
38. BArclay 7-0600. 


HERE’S THE BIGGEST SELECTION of good food canners’ 
equipment available for immediate shipment. Kettles - Cookers: 
All sizes in Stainless, Copper, Iron, Nickel, Alum. Retorts - 
Sterilizers: Vertical and Horizontal Pressure Vessels up iv 10’ 
long. Dryers - Dehydrators: 2 S/S Atmospheric Drum Dryers 


5’x10’, 1 Double Drum Dryer 28”x5’, Proctor & Schwartz Apron ° 


Dryer 40’. Pulpers - Finishers - Juice Extractors: Langsenkamp 
S/S Model B/EZ Adjust Pulpers with 7% HP Motors; others 
Chilsholm Ryder S/S Model B Extractors. Filters - Filter Presses: 
Shriver and Sperr!] Plate & Frame Filter Presses up to 42”; wood 
or iron Filters by Niagara, Ertel, Alsop, etc. Filling Equipment: 
M & § 10 pocket S/S Can or Jar Fillers; Mojonnier S/S 14 head 
Vacuum Filler; Filler Mach. Co. and Elgin Piston Fillers; Juice 
Fillers by FMC, Horix, Berlin Chapman; Dry Powder Fillers by 
Stokes & Smith. Labelling Equipment: Wrap around Can and 
Jar Labellers by Standard Knapp, Burt, Kyler, Nu-Way, etc.; 
Spot Labellers semi and fully automatic. Dicers - Cutters - Chop- 
pers - Slicers: Urschel Model B in S/S; Sterling Em-1D; Ameri- 
can Relish Cutters; Smith Silent Cutters; Boutell S/S Slicers; 
Peelers; Biro Stainless Steel Meat Saw 1% HP. Miscellaneous: 
Standard Knapp Casers or Boxers, Case Printers; Aut. Gluers 
and Sealers; Pasteurizers; Washers; Colloid Mills; Coolers, 
Exhausters; Centrifugals; and hundreds of other items. What 
do you need? First Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., New 
York 13, N. Y. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—1 Kyler Boxer, motor driven for #2 and 12 oz, 
cans, excellent condition; 1 Ayars Corn & Bean Filler, rebuilt 
for #303 cans, good shape; 1 P-30 International Harvester 
Power Unit, overhauled and in fine working condition, ideal for 
pea viner, 35 to 40 h.p. The Silver Canning Co., Colora, Md. 


CONVERT CANNING HOUSE WASTE into saleable prod. 
ucts with Davenport Rotary Dryers, Continuous Presses and 
Continuous Screens. Representative: W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland 
Ave., Baltimore 11, Md. 


FOR SALE— Kyler “H” Wrap Around Labeler; (2) 150 gal. 
and (2) 250 gal. Stainless Steel Steam Jacketed Kettles with 
double motion agitators; (5) Vertical Closed Retorts 42” x 72”; 
Tri-Clover #2EBH Trialloy Sanitary Pump; Large stock Stain. 
less Steel Tanks and Steam Jacketed Kettles. Perry Equipment 
Corp., 1402 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Buffalo Turbine Sprayer and Duster, Model 
14-B, used very little, $350.00; 1-20 H.P. Westinghouse Ball 
Bearing Induction Motor 220/440 volts, 60 cycle, 1770 RPM, used 
30 days, $250.00; 1 Open Top Steel Tank 25 ft. long, 6 ft. deep, 
5 ft. wide, $350.00; 1 Sprague-Sells Pea Grader, $350.00; 12 
1500 gal. Wood Storage Tanks; 5-1000 gal. Wood Storage 
Tanks; 2-125 H.P. Coal Fired Boilers; 1-5000 gal. Copper 
Brew Kettle with stack, (dismantled). For information con- 
tact: Reuben Sclar, Box 472, Silver Spring, Md. Phone: Sligo 
9335. 


FOR SALE—Four Hamachek Viners, used one season, good 
condition, long and short system. Suitable for freezers. Built 
in 1948. Location Eastern Seaboard. W. B. Osgood, 4100 
Roland Ave., Baltimore 11, Md. 


FOR SALE—Two Continuous Rotary Cookers, holding 1,18 
#1 cans; complete factory rebuilt and modernized by Russell's 
cooker factory, new spirals and new reels; Russell’s Style Can 
Feed Elevator and Can Extractor $1,250.00 ea. with belt drive. 
Direct drive can be added at small additional cost. This is 4 
real buy for anyone needing a #1 Cooker. F.O.B. Lakeland, 
Florida. Lee Russell, P. O. Box 462, Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Just purchased complete plant. Equipment in- 
cludes: 2-3 H.P. Rotary High Viscosity Pumps, 50 and 100 
GPM; Ventilating Fans and Blowers; Reduction Gears; Vati- 
able Speed Drives; new and used Gearhead Motors; Conveyor 
Pulleys; 200 used Motors; 125 used Motor Starters; 1 Lift 
Truck. Ray E. Herr Electric Co., 410 W. Conway St., Balti- 
more 30, Md. Phone: Mulberry 4711. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—Evaporators, Filters, Kettles, Retorts, Packaging 
Lines, Cappers. Adv. 5219, The Canning Trade. 


Snow Hil! Can- 


WANTED—No. 10 Tomato Exhaust Box. 
ning Co., Snow Hill, Md. 


WANTED—FMC Model 102 Utility Filler set up for No. ! 
cans, in good condition. Write stating full details as to ag® 
where lying and price. Adv. 5273, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—F.M.C. Continuous Vegetable Peeler; Model ? 
Urschel Cutter & Dicer; Sorting and Trimming Conveyor; Soak 
ing Tank, Washer and Elevator; Squirrel Type Lye Peeler 
suitable for processing prepeeled potatoes; CRCO Sanitary 
Rotary Blancher. Adv. 5274, The Canning Trade. 
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